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The Personnel Director as a Student of the 
Management Process 
By Louise Moore 


Employment Service Manager, Dutchess Manufacturing Company 


“Whenever we have a job or a problem which does not seem to belong 
particularly to any one in the organization, we turn it over to to personnel 
director, and tell him it is up to him. No one knows just what the boundaries 
of his job are; and to get these odd things attended to is a great relief to me,” 
remarked the general manager, discussing his new personnel department. As 
personnel directors are recognized as a permanent part of their organiza- 
tions, more and more knowledge is required of them. The trend is away 
from the odd jobs and toward specialized knowledge applied to management 
in its largest sense. Whether he plans for it or not, the personnel director 
must, increasingly, become a student of management problems. 


What a personnel director should know of the management process 


Knowledge of the organization of his own firm comes first—not only 
the neat chart in the manager’s office, but also the informal lines of authority 
which constantly and informally revise the chart. Then an understanding of 
the general policy of the business is essential,—whether any large expansion 
or curtailment or any change in product or enlargement of the number of 
styles is contemplated. Very often in a small concern policies have to be 
understood by the personnel director before they are formally announced. 
Moreover, knowledge of specific plans from season to season, reasons for 
changes and probabilities of mid-season revisions are important. 

The personnel director does well to understand with the greatest thor- 
oughness the financial status of his own organization, so far as facts are 
available. The purchasing, production and sales policies are naturally modi- 
fied by radical changes in markets or credits, and these can be understood 
better if the firm’s financial policies are clear. 

In addition to knowing a good deal about the plans and policies of his 
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own firm, a personnel director ought to understand local industries and their 
trend, and he should understand something about conditions in other firms 
making the same product. General labor conditions in his locality are fairly 
easy to learn, but national conditions also have to be studied. The flood of 
literature from agencies prepared to evaluate these general business indica- 
tions proves that most executives want a good deal more knowledge than can 
be gained casually. General business conditions are accumulating a whole 
library of their own, concerned partly with principles and partly with de- 
vices for meeting specific problems. 


Why study the management process? 


A personnel director needs an accurate and up to date knowledge of the 
management process for the ordinary business of employment, placing, train- 
ing, promoting, and transferring. For example, if curtailment in output is 
contemplated, and the employment manager knows this plan early, he may 
be able to readjust the force so that few lay offs are required. In a few 
years, the personnel director learns the firm’s irreducible minimum of labor, 
and the normal number of exits may, in a few months, effect such reduc- 
tion of the force as may be necessary. When a long period of training for 
new employees is requisite, an advance knowledge of any plans for increas- 
ing production will permit the personnel director to spread the training over 
a longer period, thereby avoiding an increase in the training department per- 
sonnel, and providing workers exactly when needed. Too often when sudden 
changes in production are decided upon the personnel director is expected 
to achieve the impossible, to hire, train and place more persons than he can 
advantageously add to the force in the time allowed. No one else in the or- 
ganization will think of personnel problems as he will, and if he is not study- 
ing the whole management process he deserves to fail at the critical time. 

Adjustment of wage scales and wage agreements can be done intelli- 
gently only if the personnel director knows the plans of the firm, its finan- 
cial condition, and the probability of its carrying out the policy it has laid 
down for itself. Naturally, a full understanding of local labor conditions 
leads to a more intelligent handling of problems as they arise. 

In foremen’s conferences, the personnel director must have an under- 
standing of management problems and policies if he is adequately to explain 
them. Everyone who has led such a group knows how wide a knowledge is 
essential; most leaders have at some time come to grief on a problem of 
management which they did not thoroughly understand. Shop committee 
work requires a detailed knowledge of the company’s policies and 
what it wants. 

No personnel manager contributes any constructive suggestions to the 
major executives except as to details, unless he has grasped the fundamentals 
of the management process. Since the success of all business organizations 
rests on their personnel, the personnel director ought to be in a position to 
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give information and advice of the greatest value in matters which touch his 
particular field. Too often personnel directors fail to see the forest for the 
trees, because they have not studied situations in relation to the organiza- 
tion as a whole. 

Finally, personnel work becomes a blind alley to the director himself 
unless he can see his work constantly from new angles. The first enthusiasm 
over personnel work has become the tempered interest of the recognized 
department. The small organization, offering little opportunity for experi- 
ments on an expensive scale, can become so well arranged as to personnel 
work that the personnel director must find wider interests in the relation of 
his work to the trend of the business as a whole or he is in danger of losing 
his eager interest. 


How knowledge of the management process can be obtained 

The personnel director can study management processes best in busi- 
ness conferences in his own firm. Sales, production, and purchasing con- 
ferences ought to be open to him. The closer he can keep to those small cur- 
rents within the business, which become the main stream in time, the more 
he will understand his own work in relation to the work of others. Office 
reports on sales, production, orders, cost,—indeed, on every phase of the 
business—should be valuable to him. Frequently the program arranged at 
the beginning of a season in gradually modified, and so changed that what 
would have been good personnel plans at the start will be spoiled if not 
altered before its close. 

The personnel director must, whether he wishes it or not, be a close 
student of the personalities in the organization. There are plenty of oppor- 
tunities for this. “What’s on the worker’s mind” is of importance to him; but 
what’s on the general manager’s mind may be of more immediate moment. 
The most systematic scheduled management process is modified always by 
the personalities which dominate a business; and no amount of theory will 
take the place of a little common sense in policy interpretation. 

Visiting other plants, attending conferences where management prob- 
lems are discussed, reading of such articles and books as seem of most im- 
mediate value—all these are essential to the personnel director who wants to 
make his work mean more than routine duties. Trade union papers are a 
source of knowledge not alone of facts about organized labor and its aims, 
but also about the temper of labor at particular times. Employers’ journals 
give the same information from a different angle. 

Since the beginning of personnel work, emphasis has shifted from one 
to another phase of the details of the work; sometimes it is training, some- 
times welfare activities, sometimes selective tests, at other times wage ad- 
justments which have been considered most important. New activities will 
develop as time passes. But unless the personnel director first studies and 
understands the managerial process in general, and in his own firm in par- 
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ticular, the personnel department will not be recognized as the integral part 
of the organization which it really should be. If the personnel director js g 
student of management processes all the odd jobs and problems which fall to 
his lot can be settled more than ever to the satisfaction of the major execy- 
tives, and those larger activities which are the real work of the department 
will be planned and carried out with the intelligence and enthusiasm which 
come from real knowledge of conditions. 





Selection Tests 
The Atlantic Refining Company 
Tests which are in use by The Atlantic 
Refining Company to aid in the selection 
of office employes are: 


. Stenographic test. 

. Typist test. 

. Accounting test. 

. General intelligence test. 
. Business Ability test. 

. Clerical test. 


Noh WD 


The stenographic test consists of the dic- 
tation of a letter to the applicant, and sub- 
sequent scoring of her transcription. Time 
required to take down the notes and to 
transcribe yield the data for a summary 
which gives (1) Speed of dictation; (2) 
Speed of Transcription; (3) Accuracy of 
transcription. A spelling test of business 
words selected from a comprehensive sur- 
vey of words most frequently misspelled 
completes the test. Results are finally ex- 
pressed in percentiles, or percentage of all 
previous applicants exceeded. 

The typist test follows the preceding test 
in general, but the letter is copied rather 
than dictated. 

The accounting test consists of (1) 
Accounting Theory; (2) Solution of a 
standardized profit and loss problem; (3) 
Compilation of a balance sheet from the 
given trial balance; (4) Accounting in- 
formation. Questions are so worded that 
there can be but one answer in most in- 
stances; if more than one answer is cor- 
rect, alternate answers are listed on the 
scoring stencils, 


The general intelligence test which we 
have used is the regular Army test, adapted 
slightly. Results are expressed graphically, 
so that an applicant’s high spots and low 
spots in the various sections of the test 
can readily be seen. 

At present we are working on a business 
ability test which includes (1) Business 
Arithmetic; (2) Business Information; 
(3) Business Judgment; (4) Vocabulary; 
(5) Business Principles. Inasmuch as we 
have not yet standardized this test, we do 
not know whether it will be successful or 
not. 

Probably our most successful selective 
test has been the Clerical Test “K.” This 
was devised as the result of an analysis of 
our office tasks. It appeals to the appli- 
cant as akin to the clerical type of work. 
It occupies but a few minutes of the ex- 
aminer’s time, and can be scored hy the 
use of celluloid stencils in about one 
minute. The results are finally expresszd 
in terms of speed and accuracy percen- 
tiles: Applicant “A” exceeds 75 per cent 
of previous applicants in speed and 95 
per cent in accuracy. 

We find the clerical test of greatest 
value in weeding out those who have very 
little chance of making good in clerical 
tasks, rather than in picking those who 
are certain to make good. So many other 
factors enter into a clerk’s success that 
the test result should only be taken as 
ore of the many factors which must be 
considered in passing judgment upon a7 
particular applicant. 

E. J. Bence. 
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American Guild 
Printing Industry of Baltimore 

The application of constitutional law 
to industry is the phrase which may be 
employed to describe, in philosophical 
terms, the American Guild of the Printing 
Industry of Baltimore. 

The Guild carries the thought of occu- 
pational self-government one step further 
than the usual program of shop repre- 
sentation. It does so by standardization 
of the form of organization within the 
shop, and community federation of the 
shops thus organized. Thus it becomes 
a group movement of employers as well 
as a group movement of employes. 

The association is confined to the print- 
ing industry as the name indicates. Each 
affiliated shop has its “chapel” which is 
the designation for the group of individual 
members within the shop. A rea! open 
shop is maintained, and a worker is not 
obliged to belong to the organization. Or- 
ganization members are, however, given 
preference in employment, retention and 
promotion. 

The “chapel” elects a “conference com- 
mittee” which is the official representative 
of all the employes in collective dealings 
with the management; or the representa- 
tive of any one or more members in mat- 
ters of complaint. 

The designation “chapter” is given to 
the entire group of members in the com- 
munity, The chapter meets once monthly, 
and elects each year the “Chapter Board.” 
This board is the chief governing body of 
the organization and consists of six em- 
ployers, elected by them, and six employes, 
elected by them. This board functions as 
the administrative head of the federation, 
determines its by-laws, is custodian of its 
funds, and fixes wage—and hour—sched- 
ules for the community. In case of tie 
vote on any matter, appeal is taken to the 
Chapter Board of Appeal, made up of 
equal numbers of employers, employes and 
representatives of the general public. In 
the eighteen months since organization 
this appeal board has never been called 
upon to sit. 

A social insurance program protects the 
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individual members in respect to the haz- 
ards of death, health and accident, and 
total and permanent disability. The cost 
of this, as well as costs of general admin- 
istration are defrayed by dues, which are 
divided equally between employers and 
employes. 
R. S. Gitt. 


Employe Pension Plan 
Gorham Manufacturing Company 


The employes of the Gorham Manufac- 
turing Company and the Gorham Company 
are considered as one group. This plan 
was placed into operation February 1, 1920. 

The company establishes, maintains and 
administers the fund known as the Em- 
ployes Pension Fund for the payment of 
definite amounts to employes when they 
are retired from service by reason of age 
or disability. The company sets up a 
reserve at the end of each calendar month 
of 1 per cent of the total payroll and 
salaries of both companies for the month, 
provided that if at the end of any fiscal 
year the balance of the fund exceeds 
$20,000, then the monthly additions to the 
fund shall be reduced to 34 of 1 per cent 
of the total monthly payroll until such 
time as the balance of the fund falls below 
$10,000, at which time the 1 per cent rate 
of monthly additions to the fund shall be 
restored. 

Those entitled to pension benefits are: 

1. All male employes who have reached 
the age of sixty-five years and whose term 
of continuous employment has been twenty- 
five years or more, and all female em- 
ployes who have reached the age of fifty- 
five years and whose terms of continuous 
employment has been twenty years or more. 

2. At the discretion of the pension com- 
mittee with the approval of a designated 
officer, any employee who has become dis- 
abled as a result of sickness or injury and 
whose term of employment has been five 
years or more. 

The minimum pension is thirty dollars 
per month and the maximum one hundred 
dollars per month. The annual pension al- 
lowances are as follows: For each year 


of employment, 1 per cent of the annual 
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rate of pay at the time of retirement 
(provided that the committee may base 
such pension upon the highest annual rate 
of pay which the retired employe was paid 
during his service with the company). 
Pensions are paid monthly. Pension 
granted to employes retired on account 
of age or length of service continue from 
date of retirement to death of pensioner 
but pensions granted on account of dis- 
ability continue for such period only as 
the committee may determine in each case. 


Training School 
Retail Credit Company 

One of the features of the personnel work 
of the Retail Credit Company is the train- 
ing school which is operated at the main 
office at Atlanta. Various groups receive 
training for periods of from two weeks 
to three months. For instance, a group 
of managers is called in and given a 
month’s training which not only enables 
these managers to return to their offices 
and do better work personally, but they 
receive the knowledge and inspiration to 
impart what they have learned. Their 
offices are benefitted by the results from 
the training class. 

Another group is composed of men se- 
lected from the branch offices, who have 
made distinct advancement in the business 
and have shown adaptability for executive 
and managerial work. This group receives 
a three months’ intensive course and is 
trained for special positions and relief 
work. From this group most of the man- 
agerial positions are filled. 

Other groups include those holding po- 
sitions of a similar nature in the branch 
offices who need special or technical train- 
ing of two weeks to a month in their par- 
ticular kind of work. 


Rewards for Suggestions 
Commonwealth Edison Company 
To encourage employes to be more 
watchful, studious and interested in the 
company’s affairs, the Commonwealth Edi- 
son Company pays one dollar for each 
accepted suggestion which would tend to 


further the company’s interests, such as 
improvement of service, increased safety, 
reduction of expense, securing new busi. 
ness and the like. 

The suggestion must be made in writ. 
ing, preferably typed, using double spag. 
ing, and.in duplicate. It must not be signed 
but must be enclosed in an envelope, the 
maker of the suggestion writing the name 
and department in the upper left hand 
corner. 

Additional prizes for acceptable sugges. 
tions from the employes are awarded ap. 
nually on the following basis: 

1: For the four suggestions accepted 
during each year which are of the greatest 
value to the company—first prize, fifty dol. 
lars; second prize, forty dollars; third 
prize, thirty dollars; fourth prize, twenty 
dollars. 

2. For the greatest number of sugges- 
tions accepted from any one employe dur. 
ing each year a single prize of ten dol- 
lars is offered. 

3. A special prize of one hundred dol- 
lars is added to the first prize in any year 
that the committee considering the sugges- 
tions for prizes believes that the maker 
of the suggestion winning first prize is 
entitled to an additional award. 

Annual prizes are not awarded for 
suggestions for which patent or copyright 
has been obtained in which the company 
has become interested. 


Cafeteria and Groceteria 


Portsmouth Cotton Oil Refining 
Company 

This corporation operates a cafeteria and 
groceteria for the convenience of its en- 
ployes. The cafeteria is operated on the 
basis of actual cost, without profit, the 
erices charged varying as market condi- 
tions change. Supplies such as groceries, 
clothing, shoes, etc., are sold in the gro- 
ceteria at lower prices than elsewhere. 
The groceteria is open for purchases by 
employes from 4:30 P. M. until all have 
been served, exclusive of Saturdays, and 
on Saturdays from 1 P. M. until all have 
been served. 
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Employe Relief 
The Kanegafuchi Spinning Company 
Limited 

It is interesting to note the relief 
measures which this large Japanese indus- 
trial firm has created for its employes. 
Since financial difficulties and social trou- 
bles often cause great anxiety to operatives 
and employes, this company has estab- 
jished a loan office and a consulting office 
for domestic affairs. The service of both 
offices is at the disposal of employes either 
for the securing of temporary loans or 
of sympathetic and helpful advice. All 
information is held in strict confidence and 
each case is treated on a fraternal basis. 

The loan office advances money at or 
without interest depending upon the cir- 
cumstances whenever the family of an 
employe is in need of assistance. When 
a loan is made, a special loan account is 
opened in the Treasurer’s book of the mill. 
This loan, except in cases approved by the 
Relief Committee, shall not exceed fifteen 
dollars and shall be extended longer than 
one year. The loan office is in charge of 
the Supervisor of the Welfare Work De- 
partment. 

The Welfare Worker is in charge of 
the work in the consulting office for Do- 
mestic Affairs. This office gives fraternal 
advice and, if necessary, relief of proper 
kind for the difficulty. 


Stock Purchase Plan 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 


The management of this company has 
offered its employes an opportunity to 
purchase company stock, encouragement, 
money loan and premium bestowal being 
freely given to those who wish to invest 
in the stock. 

This offer follows closely the adoption 
of the group insurance plan through which 
employes are insured against death, sick- 
ness and accident gratis. It is the latest 
link in the long chain of benefits arranged 
for employes, embracing the Anniversary 
Premium Plan, the Works Hospital, Dental 
Clinic, Library, Nurse Service, Home 
Building Aid and publication of the Panel. 
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Under the stock purchase plan, employes 
in a supervisory capacity, as well as those 
ten years in service, may apply for stock 
of the company up to an amount repre- 
senting 10 per cent of their yearly salary. 
This stock will be bought for them at 
the market price and they need only pay 
10 per cent of the purchase price, the 
company loaning the other 90 per cent at 
5 per cent interest. 

In addition to the usual return on the 
stock, the company will pay a premium 
of $4 per share per year for five years to 
all employe purchasers. This will net the 
employes 12%4 per cent on the investment. 


Employee Housing 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 


The Buckeye Land Company was or- 
ganized and is conducted solely for the pur- 
pose of helping employes of the Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube Company to better 
their living conditions. It has been in 
existence since 1917. 

Features of this plan are briefly de- 
scribed as follows: 

1. Only 5 per cent interest is charged 
on accounts. 

2. Monthly adjustments of balances are 
made. 

3. Moderate monthly payments are 
asked of employes. 

4. A fully paid-up life insurance policy, 
guaranteeing the payment of the balance 
of the account, in the event of the death 
or total disablement of the purchaser dur- 
ing the life of his contract. 


Wage Readjustment 

There is 3 movement taking place among 
the larger banks, trust companies and finan- 
cial institutions of New York City to 
do away with the present system of paying 
annual bonuses to employees and replace 
this with a plan providing for salary in- 
creases, group insurance and service pen- 
sions. 

The Guaranty Trust Company is among 
the first to consider such a change, being 
of the opinion that there will be more gen- 
eral satisfaction if yearly income can be 
depended upon by employes. Living costs 
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have increased so much more rapidly than 
wages that such a measure upon the part 
of these firms has become almost a neces- 
sity. Welfare work on the part of these 
institutions has heretofore been limited to 
free lunches and recreational activities and 
a move on their part to put into effect 
group insurance and service pensions can 
be taken as a vital step in a new direction. 


Sickness and Accident Benefits 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Company 


This company pays out of its own treas- 
ury benefits to those temporarily unable to 
continue service due to sickness or accident. 
The plan is as follows: 

1. Qualifications. In case of sickness, 
two years unbroken service immediately 
preceding sickness; in case of accident, any 
length of service. 

2. Payments. In case of sickness, one- 
fourth of salary with maximum of $18 
and minimum of $4.50 weekly; in case of 
accident, until entitled to payment under 
compensation law or voluntary plan, pay- 
ment of same amount as will be received 
under such laws or plan. 

3. Length of time before benefits start. 
In case of sickness, one full week; in 
case of accident, immediately. 

4. Length of time payments continue. In 
case of sickness, payments will not exceed 
in all more than three months in any period 
of twelve months; in case of accident, one 
full week or two full weeks if the com- 
pensation does not start until after the 
second week. 

The above plan is still in force after 
six years’ trial and payments have been 
made to date to over 1,150 men amounting 
to over $25,000. This benefit is additional 


to the aid given by Employes’ Benefit As- 
sociation. 


All-Year Employment Guarantee 

Proctor and Gamble Company 
“What is said to be America’s first ex- 
periment in guaranteed employment is to 
be tried by one of the country’s large cor- 
porations,” says the New York Times in 
its issue of July 26th. “Announcement of 
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the plan was made last night by Col, Wi. 
liam Cooper Procter, President of Procte 
and Gamble. The policy will go into ef. 
fect on August Ist and will involve thoy. 
sands of employes in thirty cities of the 
United States and Canada who will fe 
assured of at least forty-eight weeky 
work in each year. 

“Details of the plan, Colonel Procter 
believes, have been worked out in a map. 
ner that will insure equal benefits to all, 
In substance, it is that all employes par. 
ticipating in the profit-sharing plan in re. 
turn for conscientious services are guar. 
anteed full pay for full time work for 
not less than forty-eight weeks in each 
calendar year, less only time lost by rea- 
son of customary holiday closings or 
through fire, flood, strike or other ex. 
treme emergency. 


“The cities in which employes will be 
benefitted by the new plan are New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Syracuse, Buffalo, 
Kansas City, Denver, El Paso, Dallas, 
Memphis, New Orleans, Atlanta, Minne- 
apolis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seat- 
tle, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston, Mil- 
waukee, Toronto, Montreal and Hamilton.” 


The Better Business Bureau 


The Better Business Bureau has been in 
operation since July 1, 1922. In this short 
period it has made its influence strongly 
felt in the movement by business to pro- 
tect investors and legitimate business. Pri- 
marily, the activities of this bureau are 
educational both in the type of informa- 
tion conveyed to the public and in action 
taken. It has begun to reach the wage- 
earner and other small investor by con- 
structive appeals to his prudence. In its 
informative effort, it is receiving the co- 
operation of banks and other financial 
organizations and of individual employers 
interested in helping workers conserve their 
earnings. This bureau has issued a book- 
let, “Thirty-three Ways By Which Irre- 
sponsible Vendors Snare Unwary In- 
vestors.” 


The keynote of a part of the bureau’s 
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service—to help the small investor help 
himself—is found in its slogan: “Before 
You Invest, Investigate.” The system is 
merely informative, no attempt being made 
to give advice. The bureau aims to de- 
velop the investigation habit on the part 
of the small investor and provide a facts 
clearing-house for him without charge— 
serving either through his bank, his fa- 
vorite newspaper, the reputable investment 
dealer or direct. 

The office of this bureau is at 280 Broad- 
way, New York City, and its Managing 
Secretary is H. J. Kenner. 


Management Week 
Columbus, Ohio 


Columbus, Ohio, plans to have a “Man- 
agement Week” this coming October. It 
is the plan to have in a four-day session 
a series of round table meetings devoted 
to various subjects including human rela- 
tions. To these meetings, the business 
men of Ohio and particularly those * of 
the central district are invited. These 
meetings will consist not only of inspira- 
tional talks but also of educational con- 
ferences almost of the nature of short 
courses. Each subject will be treated in 
a series of meetings lasting two or three 
days and several hours each day. Infor- 
mation regarding this conference may be 
obtained from J. A. Fisher of Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Problem Service for Technical Schools 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company 

At the twelfth session of the summer 
conference for engineering teachers held 
by this company at its East Pittsburgh 
Works during the month of July, 1921, the 
comment was made that electrical manu- 
facturing companies could be of great 
service to engineering educators by select- 
ing and distributing problems of an en- 
gineering character, typical to those which 
engineering graduates are called upon to 
meet after leaving the technical schools. 
The outcome of the discussion which fol- 


lowed was that the conference placed it- 
self on record as definitely recommending 
to the company that it undertake the se- 
lection and distribution of several such 
problems. 

During the summer of 1921, Westing- 
house engineering files were examined and 
a careful selection of problems was made. 
These were during the school year 1921-22 
edited into two series—a mechanical series 
and an electrical series. Each month dur- 
ing the year one of each was sent out to 
the schools of electrical and mechanical 
engineering. 

With the problems was sent the sug- 
gestion that any student who became in- 
terested in the problems might send in 
their solution to the company and receive 
the comments of Mr. B. G. Lamme, Chief 
Engineer of the company. 

During the school year 1922-23 a sec- 
ond series, somewhat broader in its scope 
and including problems of a commercial 
and application character as well as those 
of a more strictly mathematical character 
as well as those of a more strictly mathe- 
matical or design type was prepared. 


Timber Lines 
Tennessee Furniture Corporation 

This corporation has begun the publica- 
tion of a monthly magazine devoted to the 
interests of the employes, which publica- 
tion is called “Timber Lines.” The initial 
number of this magazine contains corpora- 
tion news items, personal news, sports 
items and information for employes. 


Association of Employees 


Adirondack Power and Light 
Corporation 


This association is a voluntary organi- 
zation of the employes of this company 
and none but such employes may become 


members, The objects of this association 
are social, educational and beneficial. By 
the creation of such an association among 
the employes, this corporation hopes to 
arouse an increased spirit of co-operation 
among employes themselves and between 
them and the corporation. 
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Manual for Vocational Success. By Harry W. Hepner. National Institute fo. 
Vocational Success, Syracuse, 1923. Price, $3.20. 122 pages. 








Most men and women think very unsystematically, very vaguely, ofter 
very sentimentally about the choice of a vocation. Few recognize the rea| 
nature of their problem. Some do not even realize that it is a problem, Al- 
most none resort to an exhaustive analysis for a solution. 

The chief value of Mr. Hepner’s work lies in its stimulus to analytical 
thought. He shows exceptionally keen insight into the complicated nature 
of the problem and ingeniously approaches it from several different and 
strategic points of view. 

The over-simplification frequently displayed must be expected as al- 
most necessary to confine the work to a compass which will retain the atten- 
tion of the average man. 

Questions of detail could be raised as to the tabulations of “motives,” 
“qualifications,” “needs of the world,” etc., but in the main these classifica- 
tions have a very distinct value in affording an idea of the scope of the 
problem and in clarifying the alternatives. 

The treatment of mental tests is the weakest part of a valuable work. 
The sample tests given are not highly significant. The test for “religious- 
ness” particularly indicates a signal failure to realize the limitations of a 
mental test. Mr. Hepner should have said a great deal more on this subject 
or contented himself with a reference to more comprehensive works dealing 
with this aspect of selection. 

Overlooking the possibility for misunderstanding in the treatment of 
mental tests, Mr. Hepner has done a most valuable piece of work. I should 
like to endow a foundation to make available in every employment office an 
analysis of the vocational problem very similar to that which he has compiled. 
There is hardly a man looking for a job today who could not benefit by the 
careful study of this book and there is many a man to whom its counsel, in- 
telligently construed, might mean the difference between success and failure. 


BENNET F. SCHAUFFLER, 
Employment Manager, United States Rubber Company. 
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Employment, Hours and Earnings in Prosperity and Depression in the United 
States, 1920-1922. Publication No. 5 of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, Inc., New York, 1923. Price, $3.10. 144 pages. 


The object of this book is to present a general picture of the conditions 
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of employees throughout the United States in and out of a period of severe 
depression, such as occurred in 1921. The information upon which the con- 
clusions are based was secured by means of questionnaires sent to employees 
and to employers in agriculture and industry. 

Replies, with the aid of enumerators, were received from 658 employees 
as to time lost, its cause, hours of work, wages and family income. No in- 
formation is given as to the character, literacy or family condition of this 
group and as the data required covered a period of two years accuracy can 
hardly be expected. For instance, in a total of 10,966 working days in the 
period Mar-May, 1920, 111 females claim to have lost only 71 days on ac- 
count of sickness while the general figures as to the cause of absence from 
work are seriously at variance with figures obtained by employers. 

Over 8,000 replies were received in response to the second questionnaire 
distributed to crop reporters regarding the numbr of employees hired by 
each farmer, their hours of work and the wages paid. The third question- 
naie covers Over 9,000 reports and three million workers in various industries 
and from the data secured estimates for the whole country are made, and 
contrasted for periods of expansion and depression. 

In spite of the limitations of the questionnaire method of securing in- 
formation, of those responding, the lack of records and the difficulty of in- 
terpretation, some useful conclusions have been reached. It was found that 
but few shift from one industry to another; the total number of employees 
on all payrolls in the United States diminished by about one-seventh between 
the third quarter of 1920 and the same period in 1921; enterprises, giving 
employment to about half of the total workers, were responsible for more 
than three-fourths of the lay-offs in depression. As a palliative for unem- 
ployment few employers adopt the expedient of part-time work; small scale 
enterprises have longer full-time hours, and appear to be affected less by 
depression than the larger plants. Concerns employing 100 workers or over 
paid half the 32% billions of salaries and wages in 1921, and the average 
earnings was $1,544 in 1920 as compared with $1,112 in 1921, a fact which 
explains, if it does not justify, much of the labor troubles with which the 
country was afflicted at that time. 


J. D. Hackett, 
Consulting Engineer. 


Economics for Executives. By George E. Roberts. Published by American 
Chamber of Economics, Inc., New York, 1923. 21 volumes. 


Anyone who has listened to an address by Mr. George E. Roberts, Vice- 
President of the National City Bank, New York, or who has read from time 
to time the National City Bank letter, the product of his pen, will be war- 
ranted in expecting that a treatise by him on “Economics for Executives” 
will be readable and interesting in the extreme, and this series of twenty-one 
volumes lives up to Mr. Roberts’ reputation. 
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Mr. Roberts has a remarkable facility for making difficult points jn 
economic theory simple. Indeed, it might be a fair criticism of the series of 
volumes to say that the clarity of his exposition may be due to too great a 
simplification of some of the difficult points in economic theory. 

The set contains some volumes which have much more than ordinary 
value and interest, such as volume VI, parts of volume VII, parts of volume 
VIII, volume X, XV and XVI. 

The whole series of volumes is as follows: 


I. Economics and the Individual 
II. Primary Industries 
III. Manufacture 
IV. Railroad Transportation 
V. Railroad Regulation 
VI. Marketing 
VII. Capital As a Factor in Production 
VIII. Enterprise and Business Organization 
IX. The Financing of Production 
X. The Organizing Functions of Prices 
XI. The Determination of Prices 
XII. Money and the Monetary System 
XIII. Banking and the Credit System 
XIV. Foreign Exchange and Foreign Trade 
XV. The General Movement of Prices 
XVI. Panics, Crises and Depressions 
XVII. Profits and Other Incomes 
XVIII. Interest and the Rate of Interest 
XIX. Rent—Land Values 
XX. Wages 
XXI. Labor Problems and the Labor Movement 


Each of the volumes is accompanied by (1) a statement of “Economic 
Truths,” summarized from the study unit, (2) a problem for the reader to 
solve, and (3) a set of study suggestions. 

The title, “Economics for Executives,” was doubtless a wise selection, 
but one should explain that the volumes may be used for the purpose of 
training employees, especially foremen, in economic thought, and I see no 
reason why the set could not be used with reasonable success as the basis of a 
course in economics for employees who have no executive responsibilities 


whatever. In fact, it is my understanding that some companies are already 
using it in this way. 



















































































































































































W. J. Donan. 


Employee Training. By John “Van Liew Morris. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York, 1921. Price, $3.00. 311 pages. 


The writer has brought together in this book a study of education and 
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training departments in various industrial corporations. The education and 
training methods of the thirty-five firms discussed in this book should be of 
distinct aid in developing a workable training plan. Since each of the plans 
is discussed as a unit, the subject is presented to the reader in a very clear 
and systematic manner. 

The book is divided into five sections which discuss comprehensive 
programs for apprenticeship and special training, programs emphasizing ap- 
prenticeship, programs emphasizing special training, programs of primarily 
iechnical instruction and analyses of these programs of education and 
training. 

This study should be of interest to both educator and employer for it 
points out to the former how some organizations are carrying on training 
work and recommends to the latter possible methods of promoting education 
and training as successfully carried out by other organizations. 


How to Think in Business. By Matthew Thompson McClure. McGraw-Hill 

Book Company, New York, 1923. Price, $2.00. 173 pages. 

It is certainly pleasant to come across a philosophical book written in 
such an interesting style that interruption during reading was quite unwel- 
comed. The writer is to be congratulated fur treating the subject with such 
skill and regard for the reader. 

The book analyzes the process of thought and tells just what we do 
when we think. It suggests that there are five steps in the thinking process 
involved in the solution of a problem from start to finish. These five steps 
are enumerated as:—First, the sensing of a problem; second, its definition 
and formulation; third, suggestion of possible solutions; fourth, develop- 
ment by reasoning of the bearings of the suggestion; and fifth, further ob- 
servation and experiment leading to its final acceptance or rejection. 

The illustrative material has been drawn almost exclusively from the 
field of practical business experience and the presentation is in a form which 
makes its suggestions readily and easily accessible to the busy man of affairs. 

This ought to be a useful book for every executive who desires to make 
the most effective use of his mental equipment. Ordinarily, the thinking 
process takes place without one realizing the various actions which are taking 
place. This book aims to explain these actions in such manner that, with 
slight effort, one may train his thinking mechanism to perform its function 
in the most efficient way. 


Editorials and Editorial Writing. By Robert Wilson Neal. The Home Corre- 
spondence School, Springfield, Mass., 1921. Price, $3.00. 394 pages. 


With many illustrations from journals of the day, numerous aids to 
study, a digest of contemporary thought concerning journalism and the 
editorial, and reproductions of representative editorial pages, this book 
analyzes the editorial article clearly, briefly, thoroughly and authorita- 
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tively as to subject, content, structure, manner, kinds, variations ang 
typography. 

Although primarily intended for editors of journals of the day which 
appear before the public, this book should prove of considerable value and 
interest to editorial writers and editors of magazines and periodicals issued 
by business organizations. Sample editorials and set-up which are discusseq 
should prove worth while to editors interesting in raising the standard of 
their own publications. 

The book contains—for the editorial writer, a stimulus; for the student, 
a thorough introduction to method; for the general reader, an unsurpassed 
gathering together of expressions of contemporary thought. 


Automobile Selling Sense. By Cliff Knoble. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 

1923. Price, $2.00. 225 pages. 

This is a book on the merchandising of motor cars, prepared in the 
good interest of distributor, dealer and salesman, with the ambition to aid in 
more effective sales-making. It contains practical knowledge, gained from 
practical experience, and represents the accumulation of several years as- 
sociation with manufacturers, dealers and sales people. The author has 
simply collected the ideas, plans and methods of others—men who are in 
a position to know what they are talking about—and set the information 
down in this book intended for men in the merchandising division of the 
automobile business. 

Some of the topics discussed in this book are advertising, publicity, sales 
direction, salesmanship, service to customers, goodwill and necessary quali- 
fications of successful salesmen. 

Distributors of automobiles will find this book of decided value. Op- 
portunities for promoting sales are suggested by the author. From these 
suggestions, distributors ought to obtain new ideas as to where and how 
an increase in sales may be brought about. 

The style of the book is of real interest, theoretical discussion being 
omitted and replaced by “experience” material. 


Applied Personnel Procedure. By Frank E. Weakly. McGraw-Hill Book Con- 
pany, New York, 1923. Price, $2.00. 192 pages. 

In this book, the author has drawn, from his wide experience, material 
which he has gathered together in a very interesting and well arranged 
book. His discussion of applied personnel procedure should prove of inter- 
est not only to all personnel executives and workers in employment and 
training departments but also to all students of the problem of personnel 
relations. 

General treatment of the theory and principles behind various phases 
of personnel administration is a common characteristic of most books on 
this subject. The writer of this book has gone one step farther by placing 
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special emphasis on practical or applied personnel procedure, giving slight 
consideration to principles. He discusses in a logical, practical way the 
‘aterviewing and placement of employees, methods of recording labor turn- 
over, methods of improving attendence, methods of promotion and transfer, 
job analysis and employee training plans, health service, welfare activities 
and employee representation plans. 

Added value is given to the book by the large number of suggested 
forms for use in personnel practice. Of course, these are largely adaptable 
to organizations similar to Montgomery, Ward & Company with which the 
author is connected. Other types of organizations could use these forms 
and records with slight revision. 

Each phase of personnel procedure is adequately though briefly de- 
scribed and discussed. This material is presented in such interesting 
form that it can easily be read and understood by those having limited 
knowledge of and experience with personnel procedure. It certainly can 
be recommended to those students of personnel administration who wish 
a concise and brief treatment of the practical side of the subject. 


The Twelve-hour Shift in Industry. E. P. Dutton & Company, New York, 1922. 
Price, $3.50. 302 pages. 


The twelve-hour shift in industry has become one of the most heated 
economic and social questions of the day. Pertinent discussion by qualified 
students is the basis of this book for it has been compiled by the Com- 
mittee on Work-Periods in Continuous Industry of the Federated American 
Engineering Societies. This committee was composed of H. E. Howe, 
Chairman, L. P. Alford, J. Parke Channing, Morris L. Cooke, Dwight T. 
Farnham, Fred J. Miller, L. W. Wallace and R. B. Wolfe. 

In a foreword to this book, President Harding has expressed his 
gratification that this exhaustive survey has been made. He proposes 
the abolition of the old order of the twelve-hour working day and urges 
a better and wiser form of organization of the national productive forces. 

The subject matter contained in the book may be divided into two 
patts—survey of conditions in the iron and steel industry and survey of 
conditions in other industries operating with the twelve-hour shifts. 

The survey in each part is based on actual visits to plants where the 
twelve-hour day existed and still exists and where it existed and has been 
replaced by a shorter workday. Being written during actual field surveys 
of this condition, the book is far more interesting than if it should have 
been written from inside observations. The discussion carried on is writ- 
ten in such an interesting manner that it proves the value of actual survey 
on the ground where the condition exists. 
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651. 
651.3 Space: 


Physical Factors in Office Planning. 
By H. A. Hopf. Office Economist, 
March-April, 1923, pp. 3-4. 
Administrative costs in the office are 

affected by physical factors. Intelligent 

analysis of physical factors, Mr. Hopf 


651.3 Organization: 


Progress in Civil Service Tests. By H. 
A. Filer and L. J. O’Rourke. Journal of 
Personnel Research, March, 1923, pp. 
484-520. 


The first part of this discussion treats 


651.4 Administration: Regulations, 


Discipline and Personal Service Through 
the Office Manual. By Elinor Gilbert. 
Office Economist, May, 1923, pp. 5-6. 
Three divisions of discipline which the 

writer of this article believes should be 

outlined in the most modern type of office 
manual are: 

1. Organization rules. Daily routine, 
line of authority, relations with fellow 
employes. 

2. Personal requirements. Details of 
personality and conduct of employes so 
as to maintain standard set by manage- 
ment. 

3. Personal service. Sometimes called 
“welfare work” and describing facilities for 
safety, convenience or pleasure of em- 
ployes. 


651.6 Records: Form, 
Material 


Is Your Filing System a Waste Paper 
Basket? By F. E. Kunkel. Office 
Economist, May, 1923, p. 7. 

This article argues for better and more 
useful filing systems and discusses the 
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Arrangement, 









Location, Arrangement, Special Rooms 


points out, will prevent costly mistakes 
This is the first of a series in which the 
physical aspect of the office is discussed 

Part 2, appearing in the May issue of 
this magazine, discusses selection of the 
site of the office. 


Job Analysis, Employment Page 


with the improvement of civil service ex. 
aminations. The latter part includes dis. 
cussion of the functions of the research 
section, revision of the general clerical 
examination, results as basis for further 
development and summary of results, 


Training, Communications, Supplies 


How the Office Manual Develops 
Efficiency. By Elinor Gilbert. Office 
Economist, March-April, 1923, pp. 5-6. 
This is the second in a series of articles 

describing the development and styles of 

office manuals which are in existence. 


Intelligent Revision of Office Methods, 
By Wallace Clark. JIJndustrial Manage- 
ment, July, 1923, pp. 14-18. 


The same common sense methods of an- 
alysis and subsequent revision of work that 
have put production on a firm basis are ap- 
plicable in the office, often with gratifying 
results. The author shows in detail how 
office methods can be brought up to the 
same high standard as is demanded of 
the production department. 


Storage, Accessories, Special 


experience of one company when the filing 
system was improved. This company felt 
that files should not have the function of 
a waste basket, but be the safe deposit 
for valuable business papers and records 
required for future reference. 
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658. PLANT MANAGEMENT 


658.1 General: 
Putting Production Up to the Manage- 
ment. Management Engineering, 


June, 1923, pp. 421-423. 

If there is to be increased production, 
the management must lead the way to a 
higher standard of living through greater 
per capita production in every branch of 


industry. 


658.2 Plant: Location, Material, 
Power, Equipment 


Buildings from the Manager’s View- 
point. By G. L. H. Arnold. Manage- 
ment and Administration, July, 1923, 
pp. 43-47. 
This article discusses industrial build- 
ings, giving suggestions on fire protection, 
sanitation and service equipment. 


Re-lighting the Factory. By T. H. 
White. Factory, July, 1923, pp. 42-44. 
This describes the improvement in the 

lighting facilities in the plant of the White 

Motor Company, how it was carried out 

and its results. 


Heating, Ventilating and Humidifying. 

Factory, June, 1923, pp. 758-764. 
Several plans are enumerated which 
have reduced costs and otherwise profitably 
béen applied. 


658.3 Industrial Economics: 


Promotion, Finance, Organization 


The Organization of Modern Industry. 
By D. S. Kimball. Management and 
Administration, July, 1923, pp. 17-24. 
This is the first of a series of articles 

by the Dean of the College of Engineering, 

Cornell University, describing the growth 

of the modern industrial organization. 


Design, Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, 


Better Handling for Assorted Materials. 

By M. W. Potts. Industrial Manage- 
ment, July, 1923, pp. 7-13. 

Wherever a man is employed steadily, 
moving material more than six feet, these 
are the places where mechanical equipment 
will save money. The time now spent in 
bewailing the common labor shortage might 
more profitably be employed in considering 
improved mechanical methods of handling 
materials, 


Planning the New Building. By P. M. 
Atkins. Industrial Management, July, 
1923, pp. 32-33. 


This article will prove of considerable 
value to those planning a new factory 
building. Factors which must be consid- 
ered in planning a new building are enum- 
erated and discussed. 


Labor and Capital, Law of Labor, Wage 


Theory, Legislation, Immigration, Socialism, Communism, Co- 
operative Factories, Duration of Work 


Manufacturers Divided on Five-Day 
Week. Paper prepared by the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York. 


This paper discusses the replies to a 
questionnaire sent out by this association 
through its Industrial Bureau, inquiring 
regarding the experiences of forty manu- 
facturers with the five-day week plan of 
operation, 


When the Negro Comes North. By E. 
D. Walrond. New Republic, July 18, 
1923. 


Racial factors, as well as economic and 
industrial motives, have been responsible 
for the tremendous migration of negroes 
to the North. This is largely a discussion 
of the racial problem arising from this 
recent migration. 
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New Re- 


Wages Figured by the Year. 

pulic, July 18, 1923. 

This article attempts to reconcile the 
high wages of certain classes of labor such 
as bricklayers by the statement that the 
yearly average of these wages is far less 
than appears on first observation. 


British Labor Surveys Its Task. The 

Nation, July 25, 1923, p. 7. 

This is a statement of the task which 
the British Labor Party set at its annual 
convention. At present, the weakness of 
the party is in the rural constituencies 
where its candidates have hitherto been 
nothing like so fortunate as in the indus- 
trial centers. Realizing this weakness, the 
conference decided to inaugurate a special 
election fund for a campaign in country 
districts and to prepare a definite agricul- 
tural policy that would appeal to the farm 
laborer. 


Measures to Combat Unemployment in 
The Netherlands. By J. Gerritz. 
International Labour Review, June, 1923, 
pp. 861-879. 


A period of overstimulation of trade in 
the Netherlands during the war was fol- 
lowed in 1920-1921 by an economic crisis 
which had been foreseen but against which 
it had been difficult to guard. A system 
of employment exchanges was in partial 
existence before the war and has been 
steadily developed though no permanent 
legislative basis has yet been laid. The 
unemployment problem in the Netherlands 
is not likely to disappear in the near future 
for the country has practically reached a 
state of complete saturation in its ability 
to absorb surplus population. Measures to 
combat the surplus of unemployed in the 
Netherlands are discussed in this article. 


Compulsory Arbitration Dead. 
Nation, June 27, 1923, p. 737. 
The serious setback to the movement 

for compulsory arbitration of labor dis- 

putes by the decision of the Supreme 

Court declaring the Kansas Industrial 

Court Act unconstitutional and void is 

discussed in this article. 


The 
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A Platform for Industrial Peace, (;, 
lier’s Weekly, March 3, 1923, 


This platform for industrial peace ig thy 
nearest approach yet to a plan for prevent. 
ing strikes on which all fair-minded em. 
Ployers and workers can find common 
ground. It embodies the idea of no om 
man, no small group, no class, but the 
composite thought of all kinds of ming 
in all kinds of places. It is based on the 
suggestions made by readers of this maga- 
zine in reply to an editorial in the jssye 
of November 18, 1922. 

This platform contains ten planks. These 
discuss service, reward, capital, manage- 
ment, leadership, operation, work, cooper. 
ation, knowledge and peace. 


Labor’s Share of Increased Production, 
By Charles R. Gow. Industry, July 21, 
1923. 


This is a reply to a recent article stating 
that while the total per capita production 
of the country increased 28 percent be- 
tween the years 1889 and 1920, the average 
factory worker was able to purchase only 
5 percent more with his 1922 wages than 
he did with those of the earlier date. The 
writer gives his opinion that, if the laborer 
of today were for any reason compelled 
to revert to the economic status of the 
worker of 1899, he would quickly realize 
that he had been deprived of goods, com- 
forts and conveniences representing in the 
aggregate many times 5 percent of the sum 
total of his present living. 


Polish Labor Legislation. By H. 
Baumgart. International Labour Review, 
June, 1923, pp. 841-860. 

The first period of reconstruction in Po- 
land may be said to have ended with the 
work of the Polish Constituent Diet, re 
placed in 1922 by the Legislative Chambers. 
Important general principles of social legis 
lation were laid down by this body. Thes 
principles were of an advanced character 
but could not be enunciated in detail 
form owing to the rapidity with whid 
they had to be adopted. 

Acts of Polish labor legislation at 
described in this article. 
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Masks and Faces; An Expose of Soviet 


Deceit. Labor Information, June 29, 


1923. 

This is a bill of particulars setting forth 
the American Federation of Labor attitude 
toward the Soviets and their American 
agents and the detailed reasons therefor. 
It describes the activities of the Soviet 
government which the A. F. of L. has 
uncovered. 


What Are the Best Ways to Run a 
Plant 24 Hours a Day? By R. C. 
Epstein, System, July, 1923, pp. 26-28. 
This is the first of a series of analyses 

of suitable books issued to meet the re- 
quirements of the buiness man for excep- 
tionally profitable use of time. The books 
analyzed in this article treat with industries 
where it has been found preferable to 
operate 24 hours a day. 


Payments to the Unemployed. /nter- 
national Labour Review, June, 1923, pp. 
898-932. 

This is an international study of methods 
of providing for unemployment. Payment 
of benefits to involuntary unemployed per- 
sons as considered in the various countries 
is discussed in this article. Means of 
reducing unemployment such as _ public 
labor exchanges and stimulation of in- 
dustries are suggested. 


The Living Wage and the National In- 
come. By Sam A. Lewisohn. Political 
Science Quarterly, June, 1923, pp. 219- 
226. 


The points brought out in this discus- 
sion are that it is important on the one 
hand that the public and the laboring group 
be impressed in just as wide-spread a 
fashion as possible with the fact that the 
term “living wage” is a half-truth, and 
that there is a limit to the national income 
and, on the other hand, that employers 
and the public generally be made to realize 
that a sanely liberal policy as to general 
money wages will in all probability help 
to bring about a larger national productiv- 
ity. 
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The Secret of America’s Industrial 
Supremacy. By J. H. Barnes. JIJndus- 
trial Management, July, 1923, pp. 1-5. 
This is a survey of the great progress 

which industry in this country has made 

and its relationship to improved machinery, 
better industrial relations and increase in 
educational standard. 


The Twelve Hour Day in the Steel 
Industry. Bulletin No. 3, issued by the 
Research Department, Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, 
New York, June, 1923. 78 pages. 


This is a very interesting booklet dis- 
cusing the twelve-hour day in the steel 
industry. It discusses the social conse- 
quences and the practicability of its aboli- 
tion, 


Sources of Our Immigration. By A. G. 
Wandmayer. American Industries, July, 
1923, pp. 34-38. 

This is a detailed study of racial char- 
acteristics of the people who come to this 
country, with an analysis of their assim- 
ilability and how they have performed in 
the various industrial fields. 


Does Labor Want State Pensions? 
Industrial Relations, June, 1923, p. 1570. 


The position of organized labor in this 
matter is thus: “We are opposed to having 
the state or other agencies do anything for 
the adult wage-earner which he can, by 
collective power, do for himself. Any 
other method makes the worker dependent, 
a ward of the state and a poor union 
member.” 


The Division of Industrial Co-operation. 
By E. R. Coombes. Mining Congress 
Journal, June, 1923, pp. 180-182. 


With full credit to the other and varied 
activities of the American Mining Con- 
gress, it may safely be said that no other 
work is of greater importance than that 
which it has initiated through its Division 
of Industrial Cooperation. The resolu- 
tions and activities of this division are 
dscussed in this paper. 
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Business and Light. By M. H. Hedges. 
The Nation, June 27, 1923, p. 746. 
This is a discussion of the Franklin Co- 
operative Creamery Association. Two 
years ago, the 300 employes who are now 


part owners of a million dollar business 
were milk drivers holding insecure wage- 
earning positions. Description of the his. 
tory and organization of this association jg 
given in this article. 


658.41 Employment: Department, Supply of Labor, Classification of Em. 
ployees, Selection, Tests, Maintenance, Transfers, Promotion, 
Separation, Turnover, Re-employment 


Employment Management in the Brit- 
ish Empire. National Municipal Re- 
view. By W. E. Mosher. National 
Municipal Review, February, 1923, 
pp. 73-77. 

Particular reference to employment for 
the civil service. 


Preventing Mis-fits by Applied Psy- 
chology. By B. V. Moore. Industrial 
Management, July, 1923, pp. 59-62. 


This article describes the result of two 
years’ practical use of psychological tests 
in one of the foremost industrial organi- 
zations in the country. It includes the 
use of psychological tests in classifying 
and placing graduate engineers. 


The Administration of the Federal Re- 
classification Law. By Robert Moses. 
National Municipal Review, June, 1923, 
pp. 303-310. 

In the closing days of its last session, 
Congress approved the so-called Sterling- 
Lehlbach bill, reclassifying the Federal 
employes ard improving personnel condi- 
tions in the Federal service. A brief dis- 
cussion of the board handling the adminis- 
tration of this act is given in this article. 


Getting and Keeping Good Policemen. 
By Arch Mandel. National Municipal 
Review, June, 1923, pp. 299-302. 

To the popular mind, a good policeman 
requires a handsome six feet of frame; 
and a willingness to work around in the 
rain and cold; and certain physical cour- 
age. The idea that high grade intelligence 
is necessary for the proficient performance 
vf police service is not generally recog- 


nized. However, Detroit recognized this 
and experimented with personality tests 
in selecting and promoting policemen. This 
article describes the tests which were used 
in the experiment. 


A Production Plan That Prepares 
Ahead for Emergencies. By M. Chap. 
man. Factory, July, 1923, pp. 27-28. 


By the transfer and rearrangement of 
a flexible group in the working force, an 
aircraft manufacturing company overcomes 
emergencies which may arise. 


A Hard Job as a First Test. Manage. 
ment and Administration, July, 1923, 
p. 66. 


A unique plan is followed by the em- 
ployment department of one of the leading 
drug manufacturing companies. When a 
man is to be taken on permanently, he is 
given a test job which is at the bottom of 
the ladder and so hard that it proves him 
good material for future promotion or gets 
rid of him at once. 


Industrial Profits and Labor Shortage. 
By W. R. Burgess. Management and 
Administration, July, 1923, pp. 25-28. 
Dr. Burgess finds a three-cornered para- 

dox in the present labor shortage: 

1. Factory output is equaling or exceed- 
ing all previous records. 
2. There are 10 percent fewer workers 

employed in industrial plants than in 1920. 
3. There is an acute shortage of indus- 

trial workers. 

His statistical observations are very it- 
teresting and valuable to the student of 
sources of labor supply. 
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ess Occupation Census by Industry. By 

vi Carl Hookstadt. Monthly Labor Review, 

hiss Buty, 1923, pp. 1-14. 

” This is an attempt to unscramble the 
Federal occupation census, first by separat- 
ing the employes from employers and in- 

| dependent workers and second by redis- 

M- tributing the census industrial and occupa- 

on, tinal groups into the standard industry 
classifications formulated and adopted by 
the committee on statistics and compensa- 

this tion insurance cost of the International 
ests Association of Industrial Accident Boards 
his and Commissions. 

ised 

res — 

sap: 658.44 Employee Service: 

al Morals, Recreation 

a How Houses for Employees Are 

Financed. Jndustry, June 23, 1923, p. 1. 
In general, housing plans of employers 
age- are undertaken in either of two ways—by 

923, an investment as a part of the general 
plant investment or by forming a separate 

- corporation to conduct real estate and 


fing building operations. This article describes 
several representative plans. 


na 
a Industrial Housing. Industrial Welfare, 
“8 July, 1923, pp. 185-188. 


gets This continues the series of articles on 
industrial housing schemes. The industries 
with which the schemes mentioned are 
connected are respectively carpet manufac- 
per turing, chemical, shipbuilding and_print- 
7 ing. Attention is drawn to the fact that 
housing schemes have been instituted by 
industrial firms of all sizes, from those 
- employing little more than 200 to those 
whose workers are numbered in thousands. 





-_ Eyesight Conservation in Industry. By 
vind Reginald Gordon. Industrial Manage- 


ment, June, 1923, pp. 345-346. 
The present-day purchasing agent is an 
individual of importance in the scheme of 
things, the plant engineer is likewise an 
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Safeguarding Industry by Stabilizing 
Employment. By W. I. King. Bulletin 
of the Taylor Society, June, 1923, pp. 
85-95. 


The writer believes that stability from 
year to year can most easily be approached 
by studying the business cycle until the 
relation of the activities of the particular 
business to the cyclical fluctuations of in- 
dustry in general are understood. Knowl- 
edge is power and a thorough realization 
of the future will prevent the organization 
from succumbing to waves of optimism 
or pessimism as they sweep over the 
country. 


Hygiene and Sanitation, Safety, Health Su- 
pervision, Living Conditions, Lunch Rooms, Company Stores, 


important cog in the machine, but neither 
one can realize his full value, to himself as 
well as the plant management, without the 
other. This article points out that there 
should be more of a cooperative spirit be- 
tween the respective heads of the engineer- 
ing and the purchasing departments. 


Eye Conservation in Industry. Study 
under the Auspices of the Federated 
American Engineering Societies and 
published by the Eye Sight Conservation 
Council of America, New York, 1922. 
This pamphlet presents one important 

phase of the study of Waste in Industry. 

This phase of the study is the chapter on 

conservation of vision which, together with 

the chapter on health of industrial work- 
ers, was made possible through the as- 
sistance and support of the Eye Sight 

Conservation Council. 


A Coatroom Which Gives Quick Service. 
Management and Administration, July, 
1923, p. 54. 


One of the larger rubber factories has 
found it preferable to replace its lockers 
with a centralized cloakroom. 
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First Aid. Industrial Welfare, 
1923, pp. 207-210. 
Prevention is better than cure and while 
activities are mainly devoted to preventive 
measures first aid is so closely allied to 


july, 
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safety that it is worthy of the most carefyl 
consideration. This article describes the 
purposes of first aid and the Measures 
which are being taken by industrial Or 
ganizations. 


658.447 Training and Education: Continuation Schools, Foreman Trajy. 
ing, Apprenticeship, Company Libraries, Vestibule Schools 
Bulletin Boards, Co-operation with Public Schools and Col. 
leges; Employee Publications, Management Training, Technical 


Training 


Why Each Man Knows His Job. 
System, July, 1923, pp. 49-50. 


The written instruction which is com- 
mon in every organization is recognized 
as the only channel through which it is 
possible to direct a large working force. 
At the General Electric Company, all work 
in connection with the issuance of instruc- 
tions is centralized in one department under 
the direction of a supervisor. This article 
describes this procedure of the General 
Electric Company. 


Why Do Not College Men Enter Rail- 
roading? By H. D. Dozier. Railway 
_ Age, July 7, 1923, pp. 19-20. 

This is a discussion of the causes of the 
noticeable decrease in number of college 
students taking courses in transportation. 
The writer of this article believes this con- 
dition is due to lack of close coordination 
between colleges and the railroads which 
there is between the colleges and most 
other branches of industry. 


Harvard Teaches Business the Way It 
Teaches Law. By F. W. Parsons. 
The World’s Work, June, 1923, pp. 
166-173. 


Collegiate schools of business everywhere 
are coming into a closer relationship with 
industry. In particular, Harvard has been 
experimenting with the “Case Method” as 
applied tq instruction in the practice of 
business as well as its theory. Mr. Par- 
sons, in this article, explains in detail this 
new idea in collegiate business training 
and the attitude of executive toward it. 


Encouragement of Loyalty. 

June 23, 1923, pp. 4-6. 

This describes the workings of an Em. 
ployes’ Loyalty Committee which has been 
established in the organization of a Ney 
England public service corporation. 


Industry, 


A Plan for Job Analysis. By L.¢ 
Kulp. Industrial Education Magazine, 
July, 1923, pp. 9-11. 


This is a description of the use of job 
analysis as a valuable asset to efficient 
teaching in 3 part-time or continuation 
school. 


The Engineer and Industrial Relations, 
Industrial Relations, June 30, 1923, pp, 
1578-1579. 


The suggestions submitted by President 
Roe.of the American Society of Industrial 
Engineers which should guide the engineer 
in his industrial thinking are enumerated 
in this article. 


Irrationality and Revery. By Elto 
Mayo. Journal of Personnel Research, 
March, 1923, pp. 477-483. 

This continues the series by this writer, 
begun in the previous issue of this mage 
zine. “The series as a whole describes the 
attitude of an experienced psychiatric 
worker in facing modern personnel prob- 
lems in industry. This article extends the 
discussion emphasizing the importance of 
revery as an element in the education of 
the individual—the part it plays in building 
up successful as 
mental adjustment. 
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The Foreman as a Factor in Manage- 
ment. By J. G. Bradley. Mining Con- 
gress Journal, June, 1923, p. 194. 

The “Widen Plan” for bringing foremen 
into intimacy with administrative policies 
fe insure accuracy of transmission of ideas 
ig discussed in this article. This plan is 
used throughout by the West Virginia Coal 
Association and has met with considerable 


success. 


Injection of Spirit into a Mining Camp. 
By E. M. Sawyer. Mining Congress 
Journal, June, 1923, pp. 188-190. 


Community problems loom higher in the 
mining industry than in any other. By the 
injection of the proper spirit into the min- 
ing community, labor turnover is mini- 
mized and other benefits obtained. Exper- 
jence has proven that the stability of a 
camp may be guaged by its attractiveness. 


Some Modern Forms of Apprenticeship. 
International Labour Review, June, 
1923, pp. 966-973. 

The decline of apprenticeship in modern 
times has been observed in almost every 
country. This is an international study 
of some modern forms of apprenticeship, 
being based on methods and experiments 
which have been tried in the United States, 
Canada, South Africa and Australia. These 
are largely in the railways, printing and 
the building trades. 
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The Swiss Workers’ Education Move- 


ment. By E. Reinhard. International 

Labour Review, June, 1923, pp. 959-965. 

Workers’ education has developed more 
slowly in Switzerland than in any other 
central European country. The causes of 
this slow development are to be found in 
the peculiar economic, political and educa- 
tional conditions of the country. The 
development of the education of workers 
in Switzerland is discussed in this article. 


The Fostering of Industrial Morale. By 
W. A. Grieves. Mining Congress Jour- 
nal, June, 1923, pp. 199-200. 

The writer believes that there can never 
be any wholesale recipe for fostering in- 
dustrial morale. Confidence is the founda- 
tion stone upon which it must be built. 
This confidence is not merely a question 
between management and employes—it 
must have as a fundamental also an ex- 
pression of confidence between employes 
themselves, a point which is often over- 
looked. 


The Job Sheet. By R. W. Selvidge. 
Industrial Education Magazine, July, 
1923, pp. 12-13. 

The written instruction sheet represents 
one of the most valuable contributions to 
modern educational practice. Its use in 
industrial education is discussed in this 
article. 


658.45 Benefit Systems: Employers’ Liability, Workmen’s Compensation, 
Group Insurance, Pensions, Thrift and Investment Plans, Stock 
Subscription, Mutual Benefit Associations 


He’s a Better Workman Now. By 
Homer E. Niesz. Factory, June, 1923, 
pp. 750-752. 

With the Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany, among the incentives to better work 
and continuity of service used are the 
following: representation in manage- 
ment, recreation, health, welfare, thrift 
and safety campaigns, a mutual benefit 
association, service annuities, prizes for 
eficiency and suggestions, and group in- 





surance. It is with group insurance that 
this article largely deals. 


Why Some Thrift Plans Fail. By W. L. 
Stoddard. Factory, July, 1923, pp. 36-37. 


This lesson is obtained from the failures 
of thrift plans. Thrift cannot be taught 


overnight, it cannot be taught to a factory 
full of men at one full sweep, it must be 
taught patiently to one man after another. 
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Stock Subscription Plan of the Texas 
Company. Jndustrial Relations, June 
23, 1923, pp. 1576-1577. 

This is the complete text of the plan of 
the Texas Company and its subsidiaries 
for stock investment by employes which 
plan was established in January of 1919. 


How Other People Get Ahead. A 
pamphlet issued by the United States 
Government Savings System, Treasury 
Department, Washington, D. C. 

This booklet is designed as a means of 
contact with the American public, particu- 
larly persons with moderate incomes. It 
aims to show the necessity of exercising 
care and prudence in the management of 


658.46 Labor Relations: 
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resources, the beneficial effects of saving 
how to differentiate between good and bad 
investments, the danger signs of fraudy. 
lent schemes and the essentials of sound 
investment. Copies for distribution amo 
employes may be obtained from the Treas. 
ury Department. 


Practice Growing of Paying Old-Age 
Pensions. Railway Age, July 14, 1923, 
pp. 65-68. 

Forty-seven roads have regular pensions 
systems and twenty-two others pay pen. 
sions. This article describes the results 
of a survey made by the Railway Age last 
fall. The data collected is of particular 
value to those interested in pension systems 
for employes of public utilities, 


Organized Labor, Strikes, Boycotts, Lockouts, 


Collective Bargaining, Arbitration, Conciliation, Mediation, 


Employee Representation 


Laying a Basis for Harmony in In- 
dustry. By L. F. Abbott. Mining Con- 
gress Journal, June, 1923, p. 193. 


The writer believes that there are three 
factors that will save the coal and railroad 
industries from governmental operation 
and retain them in the hands of private 
operation. These three factors are—law 
and order, cooperation, and publicity. 


Taking Steps Toward Peace in Industry. 
By James J. Davis. Mining Congress 
Journal, June, 1923, pp. 183-184. 

The Secretary of Labor is not one of 
those who believe that industrial peace can 
be forced into being by legal enactment. 
He believes that the remedy does not lie 
in governmental interference but in direct 
negotiation and mutual understanding be- 
tween employer and employes. 


The Practice of Industrial Co-operation. 
By H. D. Smith. Mining Congress 
Journal, June, 1923, pp. 185-186. 

The basic principles of industrial co- 
operation are discussed in this description 
of the relationship between the United 


Verde Copper Company and its employes, 
The fact that cooperation implies joint 
effort is emphasized in this discussion. 


Summary and Recommendations as to 
Industrial Relations in the Anthracite 
Fields. Report submitted to the United 
States Coal Commission by the General 
Policies Committee of Anthracite Oper- 
ators, June 4, 1923. 


In this paper, the operators have sought 
to present a definite, workable and just 
remedy, untainted by the spirit of parti- 
sonship, for the disturbances which are 
gnawing at the vitals of the industry. 


Five Years of Employee Representation 
Under the “Bethlehem Plan.” By 
John Calder. Iron Age, June 14, 1923, 
pp. 1689-1696. 


This is a very interesting discussion of 
the development and success of the plan 
of industrial relations which the Bethlehem 
Steel Company set up five years ago when 
the Government’s conference committee 
system proved unsuccessful and was dis- 
continued. 
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Code of Relations Between Management 

and Employees. Industry, July 7, 
; 1923, p. 1, 

This code of relations between manage- 
ment and employes was formulated by the 
Advisory Committee of the Associated In- 
dustries of Massachusetts and is the result 
of many months of earnest study and con- 


sideration. 


History of Arbitration in American 
Newspaper Publishing Industry. By 
David Weiss. Monthly Labor Review, 
July, 1923, pp. 15-33. 

With the invention of the linotype, labor 
troubles began in the American newspaper 
publishing industry. This article describes 
the various forms of arbitration which 
were resorted to, at various times, to settle 
such disputes. 


What the Railroad Employees Would 
Like. Lefax, July, 1923, pp. 41-44. 


Speaking generally, railroad labor is op- 
posed to the suggestion of government 
ownership, control or operation of the rail- 
roads but agrees to the desirability, for 
all interests concerned, of some measure 
of Federal regulation. This article pre- 
sents the railroad employes’ viewpoint on 
the best methods of handling the pres- 
ent railroad situation. 


Arbitration and Conciliation in Canada. 
By R. M. Maclver. The Annals, 
May, 1923, pp. 294-298. 

Canada has had its fair share of those 
industrial experiments which look towards 
the maintenance of peace within the wage 
system. These experiments are the basis 
of this discussion. 


New Catholic Labor Unions in Canada. 
Industrial Relations, July 7, 1923, p. 1591. 
The Catholic and National Syndicate of 

Canada has now attained such proportions 

that it is said to overwhelm the A. F. of 

L, and other bodies in Canada. 
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Company Unions or National Unions? 
By Paul Blanchard, Samuel Rea and N. 
P. Good. The Nation, July 25, 1923, 
pp. 79-82. 


This article contains the statements of 
three distinctly different viewpoints of the 
attitude and activity of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in its relations with its employes. 
It discusses the development and form of 
this plan of emiploye representation as a 
company union measure as opposed to na- 
tional unions. 


Industrial Relations in Bituminous 
Mining. By Carl Scholz. Mining Con- 
gress Journal, June, 1923, p. 187. 

This is a superficial discussion of indus- 
trial relations in the bituminous mining 
industry. 


Code of Relations Between Management 
and Employees. By C. R. Gow. In- 
dustry, July 14, 1923, p. 1. 

In this article, the writer discusses the 
first clause in the code of relations between 
management and employes adopted by the 
executive committee of the Associated In- 
dustries of Massachusetts. This clause 
reads, “Have a definite labor policy and 
provide an effective means for insuring the 
thorough knowledge and understanding of 
its provisions, its intent and its spirit. 


Industrial Government Through Collec- 
tive Agreements in Germany. By Emil 
Frankel. Management and Administra- 
tion, July, 1923, pp. 39-42. 


This is a study of the development and 
scope of collective bargaining throughout 
Germany. The writer predicts a bright 
future for collective bargaining in Ger- 


many. 


Scotching the Coal Labor Dispute. By 
G. H. Cushing. Mining Congress Jour- 
nal, June, 1923, pp. 203-205. 

This is a discussion of the dispute be- 
tween capital and labor in the mining in- 
dustry and the numerous attempts which 
have been and are being made to perma- 
nently settle these disputes. 
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Readjustment in Industrial Relations. 
Report of a Special Committee of the 
National Economic League. The Con- 
sensus, July, 1923. 


This is a report on whether there should 
be active participation by employes or 
representatives of employes in all problems 
of management affecting the worker. The 
committee report aims to present some 
of the steps necessary, in its judgment, 
toward a more workable readjustment in 
industrial relations, plans in existence in 
several hundred business and industrial 
enterprises and experience with so-called 
industrial democracy plans. 

Appended to this report is a discussion 
of this report by Daniel Bloomfield, Sam 
A. Lewisohn, Edward A. Filene, John 
Calder and Charles W. Eliot. 


Code of Relations Between Management 
and Employees. By Frank P. Cox. 
Industry, July 21, 1923, p. 1. 


This is a discussion of the second clause 
in the code of relations adopted by the 
Executive Committee of the Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts. This clause 
reads, “Establish satisfactory means for 
the. consideration of matters of mutual in- 
terest to employer and employe in order 
to inspire mutual understanding, respect 
and confidence.” 


A Metal Mine Employees’ Represents. 
tion Plan. By H. C. Henrie. Mining 
Congress Journal, June, 1923, pp, 195. 
198. 


The Copper Queen Mine is a center of 
mutual confidence between employer and 
employees. The administration of the plan 
is under a code modeled after the Federal 
Constitution. This plan has been emi. 
nently successful. 


Joint Employment Fund Agreement in 
the Chicago Clothing Market. Lay 
and Labor, July, 1923, pp. 203-204, 
This is the preliminary statement to the 

unemployment fund agreement between the 

manufacturers who are members of the 

Chicago Industrial Federation of Clothing 

Manufacturers and the Amalgamated 

Clothing Workers of America. It outlines 

the agreement which is to be drawn up. 


The Labour Department. By J. W. 
Coles. Industrial Welfare, July, 1923, 
pp. 180-184. 


This is a discussion from a British view- 
point of the value to the company of the 
labor department. The writer of this 
article believes that of the seven “M’s” of 
commerce—money, machinery, materials, 
methods, management, markets and men— 
the last must be considered as of primary 
importance. 


658.51 Planning: Job Analysis, Routing, Scheduling, Despatching, Stand- 


ardization 


Production Control Through Standard- 
ization. By J. Dixon. Management, 
July, 1923, pp. 60-66. 

Reducing the number of special opera- 
tions increases the customer’s satisfaction, 
the employe’s wages and the firm’s profit. 
The Reliance Electric & Manufacturing 
Company has attempted to do this by pro- 
ducing special parts as near standard as 
possible. 


Routine Chart Construction. By G. C. 
Harrison. Management Engineering, 
June, 1923, pp. 389-394. 

The time and cost of preparing routine 


charts can be greatly reduced by using 
standardized methods. This article de- 
scribes in detail what materials to use, 
what procedure to follow; in fact, the com- 
plete technique of preparing routine charts, 


Simplification Lowers Production Costs 
$1,000,000 for Eight Plants. By A. H. 
Landwehr. Factory, July, 1923, pp. 
19-21. 

Ten turnovers a year, increased wages, 
decreased labor costs, better wages in pro- 
portion to what each worker does have 
been brought about by the Holland Furnace 
Company through greater simplification. 
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ta. 8 65855 Incentives: Wage Plans, Methods of Payment, Profit Sharing, 
ining Pensions, Competitions, Prizes, Suggestion Systems, Vacations 
195. 





Work and Time Work Wages. 


What the Worker Thinks About Good- 





T of gene Age, July 14, 1923, pp. 57-58. Will and Co-operation. By R. J. 
and As pointed out by this article, figures Waldo. Industry Illustrated, July, 1923, 
plan show that the employes who have accepted pp. 53-55. 
leral the piece work basis are profiting hand- Although good-will and welfare activi- 
ec somely by having done so. ties are looked upon favorably by workers, 
these same workers are more interested 
t in Vacations with Pay. Survey, July 15, in the pay envelope and its comparison 
Me 1923, pp. 435-436. with existing living costs. This is a rather 
Vacations with pay for both office and Conservative discussion of the most im- 
the factory employes is urged in this article. portant factor in keeping workers satis- 
the It really argues for an equality of vaca- fied. 
the tins for factory and office employes. 
ing : Working Methods for Profitable Man- 
ated Profit-Sharing Shows Gain After Lean agement. By C. E. Knoeppel. Man- 
ines Years. Industry, July 21, 1923, pp. 2-3. agement and Administration, July, 1923, 
D, According to an article of the New York pp. 59-66. 
Times quoted in this place, “Profit-sharing, This is a very interesting discussion of 
W. after a widespread test through years of rewards for workers as a_ successful 
023, prosperity and a period of depression, has method of obtaining profitable manage- 
come into a qualified success.” ment. 
ew- 
the 
this 
of $6588 SALES MANAGEMENT 
_ 65881 Organization of Department 
ina A Sales Convention That Lasts for How the Monthly Sales Survey Is Used. 
Twelve Months. By Benjamin Ber- Report No. 2, April, 1923, Issued by 
field. Printers’ Ink, July, 1923, pp. Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau. 
d- 43-46, This report describes a number of uses 
The success of any sales force depends to which the monthly sales survey can be 
ing on the close relation of its salesmen to the put. Jt describes the purposes—what the 
de- sales manager. This article describes the - sales survey can be used for—and the 
Se, plan of the National Biscuit Company with methods—how the company can advance 
m= its 2,200 salesmen who are held together those purposes by handling the figures in 
+s, in a remarkably cohesive organization. certain ways. 
sts What We Talk About at Sales Meet- 
H. ings. By J. A. Raymond. Sales Man- Shall Salesmen Be Allowed Expenses 
Dp. agement, July, 1923, p. 825. for Entertaining? Sales Management, 
Two hour monthly meetings of salesmen July, 1923, p. 867. 
es, solve the dead stock problem for a Detroit Mr. D. T. Stevens, sales manager of W. 
‘0° hardware jobber. The first hour is used to N. Matthews & Bros., argues that sales- 
ve discuss sales from the management view- men should not be allowed expenses for 
ce 





point and the second hour is open for dis- 
cussion by the salesmen themselves. 





entertaining and gives his reasons for such 
a stand. 
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Graphs That Control Sales. 
Ross. Management, July, 1923, pp. 50-58. 
Plotting sales against quota each week 

shows the salesman when to concentrate 

on certain articles. Four sales analysis 
forms are suggested in this article by the 
assistant general sales manager of the 

Wahl Company. 


The Spread of Knowledge Through Ad- 
vertising. By August Belden. Printers’ 
Ink, July, 1923, pp. 31-32. 


Without any doubt, advertising has 
served a valuable purpose in its educative 
function. The author proves this state- 
ment by describing (for example) the 
value received from advertisements of 
dentifrice manufacturers who have made 
us conscious of our teeth and have told 
us why we must take care of them to re- 
tain our health. 


Advertising as the Director of Lever 
Brothers Sees It. By Roy Dickinson. 
Printers’ Ink, July, 1923, pp. 21-22. 


John Cheshire, Managing Director of 
Lever Brothers, Ltd., believes that the 
business of advertising should be put on 
the priority list of industries and nations 
and kept there. 





658.86 Salesmen: 


A Sales Manager Learns Why His Men 
Dread the Postman’s Whistle. By 
J. M. Garth. Sales Management, July, 
1923, pp. 861-862. 

This is an interesting discussion of the 
most effective letters which the general 
sales force can send to the salesmen in the 
field. It urges improvement in quality 
rather than quantity of such letters. 


Is Merchandise Better Than Cash for 
Sales Contest Prize Awards? Sales 
Management, July, 1923, pp. 817-819. 

A wide diversity of opinions and many 
helpful suggestions are uncovered in dis- 


658.82 Sales Promotion: Letters, House Organs, Advertising 


Selection, Training, Compensation 






























By C. B. Inside or Outside Control for Smal. B Frequet 
Town Salesmen? By J. J. Withe. sl 
spoon. Printers’ Ink, July, 1923, D Sales 
35-36. ; : In thi 
This article discusses the Controlling of eed fo 

salesmen in the small-town field with a . oat 
number of examples of how this yoiyrn 
ment has been successfully carried out, ol hat 
Selling 
Kena: 
How 200 Companies Are Building Sun. tion, 
mer Sales. System, July, 1923, p, This 
29-32. the pro 
This is a summary of an investigation sales € 
of the most effective methods used by more + a 
coun 





than 200 business executives to meet th 
so-called “Summer Slump”—a condition 
which they found to be largely a mental 
attitude. 
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Twenty Times the Volume Since Sim. we 
plification. By H. J. Bostock. System | /"* 
July, 1923, pp. 40-42. Ever 
A new American business policy is de § 't" 

scribed in England as simplification. This off at 

article describes simplification as practiced the Ct 
by an English shoe firm in its production anti 
and sales. The underlying thought is to spa 
simplify styles as much as possible to avoid aT 
uncertainty as to demand. 
658.8 
What 

cussion of relative value of cash, merchan- “a 

dise or trophies as incentives to interest ; 

men in sales contests. Hig 
succes 

Hiring, Training and Directing 150 “bare 

Salesmen. By G. A. Nichols § meth 
Printers’ Ink, July, 1923, pp. 23-24. : 
This article is based on an interview Sellir 
with Frank H. Dodge, Vice President of Slu 
the Burroughs Adding Machine Company Ink 
and describes how this company increases § Th 
efficiency and adds to volume through a phasi 
new centralized control plan. It explains § mga 

the Burroughs system of selecting sales § ™8 s 

men and moulding them into efficient units at th 
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Frequent Sales Meetings Taking Place 
of Long-winded General Letters. 
Sales Management, July, 1923, p. 826. 
In this article, several jobbers voice the 

need for more frequent meetings and bet- 

ter cooperation from manufacturers’ sales- 
men in teaching salesmen how to sell new 
and hard-to-move lines. 


Selling to Retail Dealers. By H. G. 
Kenagy. Management and Admimistra- 
tion, July, 1923, pp. 55-58. 

This article gives some observations on 
the problem of developing more intelligent 
sales efforts, being based on field experi- 
ence with forty salesmen throughout the 
country. It indicates how traveling sales- 
men should be trained, not only to sell 
goods, but to inspire the retailers to be 
true salesmen. 


ASales Contest That Stabilizes Employ- 
ment. By C. E. Burnett. Printers’ 
Ink, July, 1923, pp. 84-88. 


Every year the Duro Pump and Manu- 
facturing Company had been obliged to lay 
off a number of factory employes around 
the Christmas holidays. To overcome this 
condition, a sales plan was successfully 
carried through under the suggestive name 
of “The Duro Good Fellowship Election.” 


658.89 Salesmanship: 


What Is “High-Pressure” Selling? By 
W. J. Miller. Lefax, July 1923, pp. 
61-64. 


High-pressure salesmanship as used by 

successful salesmen is compared to the 
“bare-handed” and “strong-arm” selling 
methods of the past. 


Selling Is the Cure for Any Kind of 
Slump. By Joseph Ewing. Printers’ 
Ink, July, 1923, pp. 17-18. 


The writer believes that too great em- 
phasis is being placed on statistics, chart- 
ing and other “helps” which aid in increas- 
ing sales. He believes this is being done 
at the expense of the human side of selling. 


How Some Companies Are Building 
Effective Sales Manuals. By Hartwell 
Chandler. Printers’ Ink, July, 1923, pp. 
58-60. 


Sales policies are often volatile things. 
To create standard sales policies, sales 
manuals have come into existence. This 
article discusses sample manuals as to their 
development and character. 


Sales Analysis Charts. By Wallace Att- 
wood. Lefax, July, 1923, pp. 45-48. 


This describes the value to salesmen of 
charts analyzing the value, the product and 
the market. 


Approaches That Shorten the Routes 
to the Order. By J. A. Stevenson. 
Sales Management, July, 1923, pp. 
879-881. 


This article offers suggestions for teach- 
ing salesmen the knack of answering ob- 
jections before they are stated. 


A Sales Manual That Takes the Guess 
Work Out of Selling. Sales Manage- 
ment, July, 1923, p. 820. 


This describes how the Vitrolite Com- 
pany is speeding sales by providing for 
every contingency with their manual for 
salesmen and distributors. 


The good old-fashioned emotions of love 
and hate, of sympathy and selfishness, and 
all the others that follow in their wake are 
more powerful in their appeal than cold 
logic. 


Antidotes for Luke-Warm Salesman- 
ship. By W. L. Larned. Printers’ Ink, 
July, 1923, pp. 80-83. 


A product had been considerably im- 
proved, given several new features and 
otherwise brought up to the minute but 
the sales force on the road did not appear 
to be making the headway expected. A 
hint was given through an advertisement 
which acted as a spur to the field salesmen, 
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